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Expediency and Power: It may go down in the school books this way: 

On April 25, 1952, the attorney for the Executive, Mr. Baldridge, appeared before Judge Pine 
and said: “It is our position that the President is accountable only to the country, and that the 
President’s decisions are conclusive.” 

Judge Pine asked: “You assail the efficacy of our Government procedures set out by our 
Constitution?” 

Baldridge: “‘Not at all. We think the Executive had the power.” 


Judge Pine: “You have a Tack of confidence in the procedures set out by our Constitution to 
meet an emergency situation.” 


Baldridge: “On April 8, this procedure [the seizure] seemed the only way.’ 


Judge Pine: “We have had crises in this country before and had Government machinery adequate 
to cope with them. You are arguing for expediency.” 


Baldridge: “You may call it that if you wish. We say it is expediency backed by power.” 


Judge Pine put the question: “Then the Constitution limits Congress and it limits the Judiciary, 
but does not limit the Executive?” 


Baldridge: “That is the way we read the Constitution.” 


The hearing closed. But Judge Pine retired to his chambers, studied the case (of the Executive's 
seizure of private property) and on April 29, gave his historic decision against the Executive, ruling 
that the President’s seizure of the steel plants was illegal and therefore unconstitutional. 

Judge Pine found that the President had no “inherent” power to seize this property, saying: 
“It [the Government] derives its authority wholly from the powers granted to it by the Constitution, 
which is the only source of power authorizing action by any branch of Government. It is a Government 
of limited, enumerated and delegated powers. The office of President of the United States is a branch 
of the Government, namely, that branch where the executive power is vested, and his powers are 
limited along with the powers of the two other great branches or departments of Government, namely, 
the legislative and judicial.” 

And Judge Pine remarked: “I believe that the contemplated strike, if it came, with all its awful 
results, would be less injurious to the public than the injury which would flow from a timorous judicial 
recognition that there is some basis for this claim to unlimited and unrestrained executive power, 
which would be implicit in a failure to grant the injunction. Such recognition would undermine 
public confidence in the very edifice of government as it is known under the Constitution.” 


Labor and Seizure: Although many labor leaders apparently support the President’s seizure of 
steel, there is no little concern expressed privately in labor circles. Many labor executives look into 
the future and wonder whether such unconstitutional methods might not bear down on unions. 

One prominent head of an important union, perceiving the menace, came out publicly — before 
the Pine decision — condemning the steel seizure. “In the light of the Cleveland rails decision and 
the seizure of the steel industry, this nation now is faced with the spectre of continued and expanding 
involuntary servitude unless present seizure tactics are wiped out on constitutional grounds,” said 
James P. Shields, Grand Chief Engineer of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, on April 15: 
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Shields went on, “Even if industries concerned are returned to private ownership, the constity. 
tionality issue must and will be settled. If men’s earnings, profits and collective bargaining all can 
be placed in deep freeze without restrictive legislation, we'd better know it as quickly as possible.” 


Applying his ideas to labor specifically, Shields remarked: “When men are forced to work, paid 
less than they demand and offered no alternatives whatsoever — that is servitude and I'd like to know 
what else you can call it.” 


Mr. Shields and his union had good reason to reflect on and protest against seizure. For, in his 
statement, he referred to a decision handed down on the same day by Judge Freed of Cleveland, a 
ruling in favor of making permanent a no-strike railroad injunction obtained by the government last 
March 11. Shields complained that not only his engineers but other rail workers had received no 
increase since 1948 despite negotiations for more wages. (President Truman in his steel decision 
deplored the fact that steel workers had received no increase since 1950.) 


The stand of Chief Engineer Shields has attracted more attention here in Washington (where 
he has his headquarters) than elsewhere. And a big national magazine, we learn by the grapevine, 
intends to run a feature story about him in an early issue. 


The Silence of Eisenhower: As everyone knows, Eisenhower will remain silent, engage in no debates, 
give no revelations of how he stands on this issue or that during the pre-convention period. But like 
so many things that everyone knows in this capital, a fact is no sooner stated than it begins to fall 
apart at the seams. 


In fact, within the past 48 hours, it has been disclosed — and has rapidly matured into a topic 
furiously discussed in corners of the Press Club — that Eisenhower has already given forth at some 
length, and rather specifically, on an issue so important that it is likely to precipitate a row between 
Congress and the President before long. 


The issue is none other than the tidelands oil matter —- whether the states or the Federal Govern- 
ment should hold ownership of the off-shore oil lands, in the Gulf of Mexico and along the California 
coast. Federal ownership is passionately advocated by the White House and northern “liberals”, including 
the GOP “liberal bloc” now boosting Ike. State ownership is supported by conservatives, both Democratic 
and Republican. It’s a big scrap. 


And Ike has spoken. It happened this way. His manager in Texas, Jack Porter, sent word to the 
General in Paris, asking him to give a statement. Mr. Porter may well have told Ike that the tide- 
lands issue is a hot one in Texas, and all Texans are on the conservative side on this, demanding state, 
rather than Federal, ownership of the off-shore oil lands. 


Eisenhower replied in a letter, which has been released to the press, and widely quoted in Texas, 
but much less so in the North, saying that “I agree with the principle that Federal ownership in this 
case, as in others, is one that is calculated to bring about steady progress toward centralized owner- 
ship and control, a trend which I have bitterly opposed.” We gather that this satisfied many Texans. 
It pleased the Ike manager, Mr. Porter; for the latter is now engaged in a fight to get control over 
the Texas delegation to the GOP convention. 


(Our Houston correspondent reports that many Texans wonder why the General did not give 
forth on the subject of the 271% per cent depletion rate for petroleum, which is an even hotter issue 
in that and neighboring states. For, Fair Dealers and “liberals” in the North have been advocating 
reduction of this rate, which would mean bankruptcy for many Texans. How long can Ike dodge this 
burning question? ) 


Texans liked Ike’s stand on this matter. But the embarrassment of Northern “liberals” who like 
Ike is clearly visible in the nation’s capital and elsewhere in the North. The “liberal” Washington 
Post, supporter of the General’s candidacy, editorially says the statement is “unfortunate” and expresses 
“disappointment”. And Senator Tobey, one of Ike’s most vociferous boosters said that “Good men 
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go wrong on a lot of things. But I'll take a chance he'll set things right.” A New York Times writer 
eyinces discomfort, etc., etc. 


It is professional opinion here that Ike will have to “set things right” on many more issues thar 
tidelands, and more controversial issues, too, before many weeks are out. 


Political Work: We hear that the Taft GHQ plans a “field force” to do political work throughout 
the country. The objective will be to keep faithful those delegates pledged to the Ohioan and: to try 
to win over uninstructed delegates or “weaken” those pledged to Ike. If such a mission is well executed 
it could go far to offset the “blitz” effects of the big publicity which is expected to attend the General’s 
return circa June Ist. | | 


As a matter of fact, “political work”, expended prodigally on the delegates or persons aspiring 
to be delegates, or on political leaders controlling same, actually assumes more importance. in. the 
pre-convention period than “write-ins’, or tons of printed political propaganda. It rarely has much 
to do with issues, or whether the record of the national candidate is Left, Right or Center. In many 
eases, No patronage promises are involved. Rather “political work” is concerned with harmonizing 
personal differences in the local political organization, assuaging friction between ambitious leaders 
or finding “‘face-saving” solutions to such internal troubles. 


We happened to listen recently to one piece of such political labor. The representative of -the 
National Headquarters of one candidate for the GOP Presidential nomination was talking to a County 
Chairman (supporter of that candidate). And he talked a great deal, in an effort to smooth over 
some trouble in the Chairman’s organization to the end that the national candidate would be assured 
of that county’s delegate to the National Convention next July. They had a thorny problem. 


What had happened was that one county leader (also vowed to the same national candidate) had 
tactlessly offended a number of people on the slate of delegates to the county convention, the ones 
who would elect the delegate. For the good of the national candidate, it was necessary to remove said 
tactless leader from the situation (without offending him) and to find him another post, say in the 
State Committee —- as a “face-saver”. Once he was removed, the forces of the national candidate 
could better achieve a majority for that precious Delegate. That sounds simple — actually it proved 
a prodigious task. 


The ensuing discussion ranged over the past, present and future of several score of people on 
the slate of delegates and over the intricacies of the situation in the State Committee. In the end — 
after two hours talk —— a strategy was arranged. Later, after a week of such toil by the national 
candidate’s representative, the solution was finally reached. Result: one more delegate pledged. 


In some 3,000 counties throughout the nation, this toilsome process goes on interminably. It 
should continue even after the delegates are pledged and elected. For many shifts develop, some- 
times for purely local or personal reasons, which might “weaken” individual delegates in their fealty 
to the national candidate. Hence “trouble-shooters” must take care of this important political. 
business. The side that has the best battalion of such specialists enjoys a better chance. at the 
National Convention. : 


Ridgway: The appointment of General Ridgway to succeed Ike in Europe is acclaimed in military 
circles, but not in the State Department. The latter originally persuaded the President that Gruenther 
should be the man. But the unpredictable Mr. Truman changed his mind. The story is that a trusted 
old friend went to the White House at the last moment and convinced Mr. Truman that Ridgway was 


of much higher calibre than Gruenther. (Who the “friend” was remains a much discussed mystery 
here. ) 


The Pentagon privately says that Ridgway — in contrast to the diplomatic Gruenther — will be. 
tefreshingly blunt in his reports to Washington. He is that kind. If the recent Far East Commander 





thinks the: European Army is making no progress’ he will say so, without equivocation, to his superiots 
here. He will also — according to those who happen to know a great deal about some phases of 
his:career — prove very firm in dealing with the British and French — treatment that they have not 
received of late. Indeed, if State and their European friends had been better briefed on Ridgway, 
pressure for Gruenther instead of Ridgway might have been stepped up, with the White House even. 
tually choosing the former. 


Postal Delivery: The Washington Evening Star has shown journalistic enterprise in a current series 
of feature stories about the breakdown of first class mail service, and has been rewarded with great 
public interest and acclaim. In its editions of April 27, the Star reproduced a photo of a letter post. 
marked in Philadelphia on April 8 and postmarked and delivered in Washington on April 21st. Then 
there is the case of the letter from a doctor in the 1900 block of K Street to a real estate firm 3 blocks 
away, which arrived at its destination eight days after the doctor mailed it. The latter apparently 
caused no little business delay and trouble. And then there was an unfortunate Colonel in the Pentagon 
who mailed his pay-check to his bank; the bank finally got it 6 days later, but meanwhile some checks 
signed by the Colonel bounced, to the great inconvenience of the officer and others. And so on. 

‘Congresswoman St. George (R., N.Y.), has been very active in bringing such matters to the notice 
of the House Post Office Committee (of which she is a member) saying: “I am very sure that 
{ am not alone in saying when I was home, and as I travelled over the country and as other members 
have travelled over the country, we were more and more assailed with criticisms of the postal service. 
People at home say it has never been so bad, and this a rather difficult thing to refute. As a matter 
of fact, we have fewer deliveries, business is being impeded, and we also have given up the directory 
service completely, which is working a great hardship in. many localities. . . . Instead of making 
corrections and improvements, the Department merely stands around saying, ‘You're another!’ or worse.” 
Mrs. St. George has filed a bill to restore the directory service, so that letters incorrectly addressed 
may reach their destination and not be returned to the sender. 


Uncontrollable Interest Rates: In our issue of April 16, we commented on a report that the Treasury 
Department had under consideration the “sweetening” of savings bonds, in the hope that the avalanche 
of redemptions and maturities might be stemmed by sales. Today, the Department announced a com- 
plete revamping of its savings bond program. 

Interest rates were raised slightly all along the line. The sale of F and G bonds will be discontinued as 
of today (April 30), and will be replaced by three new bonds bearing slightly higher interest rates; 
the E bond remains as is, but at maturity the holder, if he decides not to turn it in, will receive the 
new higher interest rate of 3 per cent. 

Secretary of the Treasury Snyder described the changes as “in keeping with the times” — 
a roundabout admission that increased commercial interest rates are bringing pressure to bear on the 
government’s fiscal policy. It remains to be seen whether the slight increase in interest rates will 
make these bonds as attractive as commercial securities. We doubt it. 

The action of the Treasury points up the fact that government cannot control interest rates, any 
more than it can control prices or wages. (In Britain, one new issue of Treasury bonds bears a 
4l/, rate.) During the Roosevelt regime interest rates were held low not by government policy but 
by lack of demand for capital. After the war, when, despite restrictions and interference, industry 
went in for making things people want, the demand for capital pushed interest rates up; commercial 
securities became far more attractive than government paper to the run-of-the-mill investor, so that 
the replacement of maturing savings bonds met with resistance. 

All this demonstrates, again, that controls do not control. 
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THE STAKES OF GERMANY 
By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


ERMANY is the largest single stake of the cold war. Despite defeat in the war, vast 

bombing destruction, partition and occupation, this country of almost seventy 
million, with its industry, technical skill and military potential, could tip the scales of 
the trembling European balance of power one way or the other. 


This is why the struggle with Germany has long given way to a struggle for 
Germany. This is why the recent Soviet moves, looking to the creation of a neutralized, 
unified Germany, with its own armed forces, are of first importance on the chessboard 
of international politics. 


Neither side has waged the struggle to win Germany as an ally wholeheartedly 
and consistently. For, both in the Soviet and in the western camp, recognition of 
Germany’s value is offset by fear and suspicion of what a resurgent Germany might 
become. 

Both sides are handicapped by steps which were taken during the war and in the 
first phase of the occupation. In mass raping, murdering, looting and general destruc- 
tion the Russians, in the first months of their conquest of East Germany, behaved with 
a barbarism unmatched in the annals of European warfare. 


More lasting in their effects than these excesses were other features of Soviet 
political and economic policy. It was Stalin who insisted on amputating from Germany 
historic eastern provinces, inhabited by a solidly German population of some nine 
million people, east of the line formed by the rivers Oder and Western Neisse. Most 
of this territory was assigned to Poland; the Russians annexed the old German city of 
Koenigsberg, home of the philosopher Kant, and changed its name to Kaliningrad. 

Moreover, the Soviet authorities exploited East Germany with ruthless intensity and 
in various ways. Large Russian occupation forces lived off the country; many billions 
of dollars were extracted in reparations by carting off everything imaginable, from 
whole factories to bathtubs and featherbeds; and a considerable part of East German 
industry was assigned to Soviet ownership and works for Soviet profit. 

The Western powers also rolled up liabilities, although less formidable ones, in the 
present competition for German friendship. They looted German foreign assets and 
patents, lived in luxurious free quarters at German expense, carried out a capricious and 
vindictive denazification policy and dismantled a number of German factories, although 
not on a scale comparable with what happened in East Germany. The small but rich 
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Saar area was detached from German administration and economically linked with France, 
On the other hand, the United States put several billion dollars into Germany through 


Army and ECA appropriations — a circumstance which has no parallel on the other side 
of the Iron Curtain. 


M" 10, 1952, may be remembered as the day when position warfare gave 
4. way to war of movement in the diplomatic struggle for Germany. Up to that 
time the division of Germany, while officially deplored, was becoming more and more 
an accomplished fact. A Soviet puppet regime, self-christened Democratic Republic of 
Germany, has been set up in the Soviet Zone, marked by subservience to Moscow, 
political totalitarianism and ever-expanding economic collectivism. 


Meanwhile the western part of Germany, which is under American, British and 
_ French occupation, has been developing along the lines of free parliamentary institutions 
and respect for private property. Although there is no historical, political or ethnic 
justification for the line of demarcation which bisects Germany, the two sections of the 
country tend to grow farther away in their institutions and their psychology every year. 


The Soviet note of March 10 was a much more serious approach to the problem 
of unity than any earlier communication from Moscow on this subject. Addressed to 
the three Western powers, it proposed a peace settlement with Germany, an all-German 
government, acceptance of the mutilated eastern frontier and early withdrawal of all 
occupation forces. The Soviet note also suggested, for the first time, that Germany 
should be allowed to maintain its own armed forces, that there should be no discrimi- 
nation against ex-Nazis, apart from convicted ‘“‘war criminals”, and that Germany, with 


full freedom to develop its peacetime economy, should be bound to enter into no alliance 
directed against any of its former enemies. 


This note was clearly designed to conjure up an alluring picture for many Germans 
who are not Communists. This is a Germany not tied to the chariot wheels éither of 
the United States or of the Soviet Union, free to trade with the East as with the West, 
in possession of its own independent armed forces. 


That this Soviet move was designed to disrupt the policy of “integrating” Ger- 
many with the West by such devices as the Schuman Plan and the European Army is 
obvious. What is not so clear is whether Moscow’s offer is a bluff or a gamble. 


- TEST OF SOVIET intentions would be willingness to permit genuinely free voting 
in East Germany. Prerequisites for such voting would be the release of all political 
prisoners, establishment of habeas corpus and freedom of speech and press and political 
association. In short, before any free election could be held in the Soviet Zone, the 
whole police-state regime which has been built up there would have to be demolished. 
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There is reason for scepticism as to whether the Kremlin intends to let slip its 
grip on almost twenty million Germans. It is almost certain that remembrance of 
Russian atrocities, hatred of Soviet exactions, resentment against the bleak and bare 
living conditions which have prevailed, would insure an overwhelming anti-Communist 
majority in East Germany, if totalitarian controls were abandoned. 


So it is quite probable that when and if negotiations for German unification have 
advanced to the point where election conditions would be discussed it will be clear that 
what the Kremlin has in mind is a standard, totalitarian, 99 per cent Ja voting formula 


for East Germany. ‘This would certainly not commend itself to majority opinion in 
West Germany. 


Both the Christian Democrats of Chancellor Konrad Adenauer and the Social 
Democrats, largest opposition party, under the leadership of embittered, crippled, pas- 
sionate Kurt Schumacher, however much they may disagree on other issues, would 
reject a Trojan Horse scheme patented to repeat the pattern of Czechoslovakia in 
Germany. 


There is, however, an alternative interpretation of the Soviet design. It could be 
that the Soviet Government is willing to take a big gamble and write off a satellite 
regime in East Germany for the prospect of an all-German government which would be 
non-Communist, even anti-Communist in internal policy, but free from binding military 
and economic commitments to the West. If this is the case, mere negatives will hardly 
serve the best interests of the United States and its west European allies. It would be 
disastrous to be maneuvered into the position of seeming to oppose German unity and 
wishing to perpetuate the division of the country. 


Konrad Adenauer, a Catholic and a Rhinelander, is, in all probability, the most 
western-minded political leader conceivable in post-war Germany. But it would not 
be good judgment for Washington, Paris and London to push Adenauer too far, to place 
him, in the eyes of his countrymen, in the position of a puppet of the allies. 


Adenauer has a difficult internal situation with which to deal. West Germany, 
unlike East Germany, is not a totalitarian state. There is freedom of voting and there 
are several political parties of divergent views. Adenauer heads a moderate conserva- 
tive coalition with a very small majority. The new election which is to be held next 
year could unseat him. The pressure of feeling for unity, even in the ranks of his 
coalition supporters, is reflected in his radio speech late in April, in which he declared 
that he would rather see Germany united under the Social Democrats than a Germany 
divided and added: ‘I would be a bad Christian if I would prefer to leave the Germans 
in the Soviet Zone to slavery because the majority are Protestants.” This was an attempt 
to dispel the suspicion that Adenauer is not dissatisfied with the present partition because 
an all-German election would strengthen the Social Democratic and Protestant vote. 









ee MAIN END, the assurance, so far as possible, of Western Europe against Soviet 
attack, should be more important to western statesmen than any specific means, 
such as the proposed European Army. (Incidentally, the practical difficulties in the 
way of forming such an army are very great and preparations have advanced at a 
snail’s pace.) 


A united Germany, with a government organized on a basis of free voting, non- 
Communist and thereby almost certainly anti-Communist, might be more useful for 
Europe’s defense than a sullen and restive West Germany, with a strong popular feel- 
ing that unity had been blocked by foreign powers. 


The first point to clear up is whether the Soviet offer is a bluff or a gamble. If it 
is a bluff, it can easily be exposed. All that would be necessary is for the Western 
powers, in agreement with the Bonn Government, to draw up a charter of political and 
civil liberties, to be put into effect immediately in East Germany and to function for 
some time before any election is held. 


Rejection of such a proposal should convince Adenauer’s principal political oppo- 
nents, the Social Democrats, that Moscow is not interested in a free Germany. However 
wxongheaded they may be in their economic views, German Social Democrats are not 
fellow-travellers. They know they would be marked for swift liquidation if Communism 
should ever take over. 


If unity proves impossible because of Soviet refusal to permit genuinely free voting 
in East Germany there are several steps the Western powers should take to make 
“integration” more palatable to the West Germans. They should declare the Yalta 
and Potsdam decisions null and void. Both were intrinsically immoral; and both have 
been violated over and over again by the Soviet Union. They should declare that 
Germany is entitled, in the East, to its 1937 frontier, thereby taking the wind out of 
the sails of a possible Soviet concession on this point. They should cease collecting 
occupation costs, making the whole annual German “defense contribution” of about 
2.5 billion dollars available for building up a German army. ‘They should make a 
clean sweep of discriminatory “occupation” regulations and psychology, including the 
unfortunate tendency of some American officials, like Mr. Benjamin Buttenwieser, to 
preach unappreciated sermons on democracy. 


Germany can be very useful, probably indispensable, as an equal ally. It is worse 
than useless as an unwilling satellite. If the United States cannot win British and 
French acceptance of this elementary truth, the whole question of American participa- 
tion in the ground defense of Europe, scarcely possible without German participation, 
should be thoroughly re-examined. 
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